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DICK, THE SPARROW. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 


Under the pleasant shade of trees close 


to the edge of a forest, there was once a 
tiny brown cottage. 

Across the road, and but a few steps 
from it, ran a clear, yellow-waved river, 
whose waters were very cheerful company, 
pr they were always singing, singing, 
jnging, as they hurried along. They 

er muttered or grumbled at all, as chil- 
but 

hey kept up their cheerful song all the 
spring, all the summer and autumn, and 
ntil old winter came with icy chains and 
ound the river up in silence. 

By the banks of this happy river, or 
winging upon the gate in front of the wee 
sottage, one could generally see several 
mall children ; for in that snug nest by 
the forest nestled happily, with their kind 
hough humble parents, six little brothers 
and sisters. 

They were good, obedient children, a 
somfort instead of a torment to their pa- 

nts. The three eldest had already 

ned how to help in their mother’s 

ily toil. They had small hands, but 
hey were active and willing ones, which 
de them much better than if they had 
been large and lazy. 


ren, great and small, sometimes do ; 


The baby was a 
hubby, good-natured fellow, and his 
business was to roll upon the floor, and 
om the grass, kicking up his heels and 
crowing as nearly like the chickens as 
possible. He attended to Iris duties very 

ll. 

Next to the baby were Alida and John- 
ny, a pair of creatures that made one think 
bf the children of the fairies. 

There was a village near by, and the 
phildren, all but the baby, went to school. 
Alida was but two years and a half old, 

nd Johnny not quite four, but they were 

good and quiet as the very biggest 
holars in the school. To look at them 
pbne would have said they were too small 
p make a noise, for they were as tiny as 
hortal children (not actually dwarfs) could 
well be. Such little round heads, such 
fine features, such mites of hands and 
feet, with wrists and ancles that were like 
dear ! 
little 
eatures, sitting side by side on a bench 

t school. But 
re they had voices that were strong 
enough to make a great noise; and they 


those of a cat, so very slender—oh 
body ever saw two such cunning 


ere smart as young grasshoppers, and 
fall of all sorts of jolly capers the minute 
hey got out of school. 
good and still where it was proper to be 


0, it was not because they were not en- | 


Hirely able to make a good loud noise. 
One day, as the cottage children werg 


m their way home from school, they came | 


p to a company of boys who were laugh - 
ing and shouting with all their might.— 
hat could it be which gave them so 
uch pleasure ? 
Our children were resolved to discover ; 
they crowded themselves into the cir - 
aud had no sooner done so than they 
re filled with indignation at what they 
w. One great boy, older than Donald, 
t oldest brother of Johnny and Alida, 
lad tied a string to one leg of a poor little 


tow, which had, by some misfortune, | 


€n into his cruel hands, and was swing- 
it back and forth almost into the claws 
a half grown kitten that stood anxiously 
iting each dawnward swing of the 
npting morsel. She was very much ex- 
ed, and her mouth watered for the poor 


Wd; but all her nimblenes 11:11 ning 


jhad hitherto failed to 
|eatch it. The shouts of 
|the boys were caused by 
the fluttering and fear of 
the sparrow, and by the 
efforts of the kitten to 
seize It was a 
wicked deed which those 
boys were committing, a 


him. 


deed which was helping 
to harden and debase 
them, perhaps for their 
whole lives—for boys 
who can take pleasure in 
the annoyance or pain of 
helpless birds and beasts, 
are very apt to become 
men who can enjoy the 
misfortunes or distresses 
of their fellow-men. We 
should always be very 
slow to trust to the be- 
nevolence or honor of a 
man whom we had known 
as a cruel boy. 

Now the little children 
of whom we are writing, 
were never guilty of any such abominable| 
deeds. Their parents had taught them| 
better ; and nothing but a wilful lie would 
have been so sure to provoke their mother| 
to whip them as would an act of wanton| 
cruelty to any living creature. But she 


never had need to punish them for such|answered him wisely.—N. Y. Observer,|dent blue eyes. 


conduct; they despised it as heartily as, 
she herself did, and when they saw the} 


condition of that poor sparrow, they in-| 
| 


THE VILLAGE SC 1OOL BOY. 


earn five dollars spend ten!’ Saying this, 
the Doctor walked on, leaving his ques- 
tioner gaping upon the sidewalk. He was 
a stranger who had come to town on busi- 
ness, and asked for information; but the 
more he pondered the more he was con- 
vinced that his unknown informant had 


Dec. 3. 


CHRISTMAS AT FARMER MAY’S. 
‘ Joseph !’ roared Farmer May’s stento-| 


no, indeed! And, little 
children, he never had a 
kind mother to put her 
soft hand under his chin, 
and lift his poor, pale face 
to her loving eyes. There 
is a beautiful little brook 
in every one of your 
hearts, that loves to have 
kind, smiling faces re- 
flected in it, and pleasant 
words, like wild flowers, 
dropped into it. To 
sure there is! 

This was the day be- 
fore Christmas; and at 
night, when the little ones 
were safe in their beds, 
}'armer May threw a fresh 
pine knot into the wide- 
mouthed chimney-place, 
and Santa Claus began, 
invisibly, to fill up the 
four long, red woollen 
stocking hanging beside 
it. Goodness! what a 
dancing and diddling 
there was about that 
kitchen floor the next 
morning, when the beau- 
tiful. sun revealed what 
sly Kriss Kringle had 

been about! Even twelve-year-old Hetty 
‘danced in a pair of new rubbers and a 


be 


|pretty cherry silk hood, with delight.— 
| fommy’s blue-wheeled cart kept tripping 


everybody up, as he went careering round 
the room; and Tiny’s great waxen doll 
stared at young and old with its impu- 
But the greatest general 
of the day was soldier Harry, with the 
shining new skates Santa Claus had given 
him. Already he was strapping them on, 
and with. his chest proudly swelled, was 


stantly determined upon its rescue. Billy!rian voice outside the kitchen-door, where explaining the buckling to the silent, pa- 
had a sharp knife that one of his school-jhe was knocking the snow off from his!tient Joseph ! 
| 


mates had given him. Quick as a wink 
he had that knife open in his hand; and 


when the miserable little bird next swung) 


it. The sparrow dropped to the ground. 
Four or five boys, Kit, and Billy's sister 
Sue, all sprang for it. 


| 
Sue caught it, and 
off she started for her home. The boy} 
who held the string now turned on Billy,| 


\great hob-nailed 


shoes. 


come and 


‘Joseph, you 


lazy rascal, unharness_ this 


” 


Out of the windy wood-shed came Jo-| 


towards him he caught the string and cut seph, reluctantly, into the biting Christ-|careless Harry ! 


mas-time air. Joseph was Farmer May's 
bound boy, who did the chores, and car-| 
ried the wee May children on his back to 


ischool many a time. 


*I don’t think he’s got any heart at all !’} 
exclaimed Joseph, passionately, as his 


‘Hurray, Joseph! hurray, everybody ! 
look out of the windows; l’m off to the 
pond for a skate!’ 

They were all so proud of handsome, 
Mother May was dread- 
fully busy preparing the Christmas dinner 
—for all the May relatives were to be 
there—but she left the peeling of turnips 
and onions, and, with her wet hands _be- 
hind her, peered out with the rest to see 
her promising son. 


and would have half killed him but for/numb fingers loosened the harness, and a| ‘God bless the boy cried out the 
the ready aid of David, who tripped up| bitter tear stole down each pale cheek.—j|farmer, in his hearty way: and all the 


—— 
se, his face gashed and bleeding from 
Contact with the ugly ice corners! He 
was far out now, and made a third dive; 
then breasting the ice, he swam up with 
one arm embracing poor Harry. 

*My child! ‘My boy! ‘Thank 
God !" cried the happy parents, and folded 
him in their arms. ‘They bore him to the 
roaring fire in the sitting room, and rubbed 
him until he opened his eyes and smiled. 
Pretty soon he was able to sit up, and 
laugh and talk naturally. 

And where was Joseph all this time? 
sitting on the kitchen fluor, squeezing his 
wet clothes, and rubbing the great, pain- 
ful gashes in his arms, from which the 
blood was still streaming. 

‘Joseph’ He listened ; it was Farmer 
May’s voice, unusually soft and tender ; 
and the bound boy shook like a leaf. Be- 
fore he was aware, a strong arm came 
round behind him, lifting him from the 
floor. He found himself, as if by magic, 
sitting beside Harry, and Harry’s bright 
head resting on his bosom, with great 
tears rolling down 
cheeks. 

‘If there’s anything you could wish for 
now, Joseph,’ said the farmer huskily,— 
‘anything you'd like to-have, just name 
it, my boy. You've saved us many a year 
of sorrow, and given us cause to remember 
this Christmas before all others. Come, 
speak out, my boy.’ 

How could he speak, and he so happy ? 
—twice he essayed to gulp down the sobs 
rising in his throat: sobs of joy they 
were. ‘Only be kind to me, sir,’ he 
gasped out at last, ‘only drop a kind 
word now and then, for I hav’nt any moth- 
er, like the rest !’ 

How was it, now, with Farmer May ?— 
he was conscious of a great lack in his, 
otherwise, kindly heart. It quite broke 
him down—that appeal to his better na- 
ture; so he leaned on Mother May’s 
shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Joseph sat 
in a dream; his beautiful Christmas had 

}come atlast. No more hunger and thirst- 
ing of spirit now. How the joyous red 
spikes of fire-light ran up the white wall, 

{the whole room shining! Harry squeez- 

ing him tightly, with one arm, and Tiny, 
her cheeks flushed with crying, thrusting 
her pretty doll into his lap, whispering, 

‘ There, there, keep it, Joseph; I don’t 
want it, indeed I don’t.’ 

And then, running away in the corner, 
her face turned to the wall, lest by look- 


the grateful boy’s 


small as their boiies | 


If they were so| 


the great coward’s heels, and then, with| 
Billy, seampered off home before anyoody 
made up their mind to follow. Johnny 
and Alida had taken care of themselves 
| before. 


Concluded next week. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL BOY. 
Boo-hoo! what a cold, cold day! 
How it snows, and freezes, and blows! 
And the longer I tramp on the rugged road, 
The rougher and longer it grows! 
Boo-hoo ! what a cold, cold day ! 


*Tis jolly enough of a summer's morn, 
When the air is balmy and cool, 
| To loiter along by the side of the brook 
On my way to the distant schoo|— 
The journey is shorter then. 
| But oh! such a day—such a day as this, 
| When my fingers are frozen like sticks, 
| T'o go, like an image of ice and snow, 
| To school, with its lessons and licks! 
Boo-hoo! what a cold, cold day! 
|I do believe that my ears are frozen! 
| Boo-hoo ! it is mean and distressin’-— 
| Well, never mind that, they'll be warmed by- 
and-by— 
For I hav’nta line of my lesson! 
Boo-hoo! whata cold, cold day. 


| C. Henry Sr. Jou. 


A SHORT SERMON AND A GOOD ONE. 

The Rev. Dr. B of Philadelphia is 
noted for brief, sententious sayings in the 
pulpit and out of it. Ashe was coming 
down Chestnut street the other day, a 
gentleman asked him, ‘Sir, can you tell 
me how to find the sheriff's office ?— 
* Yes sir,’ was the reply, ‘ every time you 





jand never a kind word ! 


| 


\then, may be, I might get them to lovejand the sunshine faded out of his eyes. 
me, or drop a kind word once in a while.’| 

Here Joseph paused, and looked over 
| 


* And this is Christmas-time! Oh, dear! 


time for me, too? Work, work, work, | 

I a’int good for 
anything ; I never shall help anybody, or 
do any good as long as I live; and I sup- 
pose God knows it. Oh! I pray, every 
night, that I may help somebody, and 


j|his shoulder into the broad kitchen win- 
|\dow. Oh! what a pretty sight there was 
|within ; you ought to have seen it! One 
| square patch of sunshine lay right in the 
|middle of the snowy floor. The beams 
|were hung with long strings of scarlet- 
peppers, and queer, crooked-necked, yel- 
low squashes ; besides, a beautiful branch 
jof burning-bush spangled out over the 
|chimney-piece. The great square table 
jwas piled high with golden-colored pump- 


|kins, rosy apples (just the hue of Tiny|moment, paralyzed with horror; then} 
there was a scattering for the pond, and a| 


|May’s cheeks, bless her!) and fragrant 
jquinces. And clustering around, ‘just to 


| 


jsee,’ were little variegated curly-heads 


jyou might have mistaken for a bunch of 


jmarigolds, their eyes big with anticipa- 
jtion of the dainties in progress. How 
|they laughed and shouted, every time 
Hetty May gave a vigorous chop at the 
obstinate mince-meat, and sent her curls 
flying off in a straight line from her head! 

‘Deary me!’ cried mother May, ina 
fluster, ‘ that Santa Claus tart’s a burning, 
I’m sure; and my hands in this dough, 
too! Joseph! you Joseph! come here 
and mind the tarts.’ 

Joseph here, there, everywhere ! Why, 
there was’nt a member of the whole May 
family but was perfectly convinced that 


children’s eyes glistened. Joseph’s hand 


|dear! why did’nt God make a beautiful) was on the window-sill, and Farmer May’s 


accidentally dropped on the top of it, 
gathering the slim fingers into his broad, 
warm palm. Joseph thought his heart 
would burst, and a sweet glow of pleasure 
|stole over him. Bunt the hand and the 
|pressure were instantaneously removed, 
The weather had been unusually mild 
|for two or three days before Christmas, so 
| that the water lay on the ice of the big 
jpond. But daring Harry thought he could 
|brave it; *twould be a pity to spoil the 
\fun now, and sp many admiring eyes fixed 
|upon him, too! 

| He made a bold dash ; his little figure, 
upright and graceful, was poised upon the 
jice. There was a crash! the treacherous 
jice gave way, and with a loud cry Harry 
fell amid the rush of ice and water. 

| The group at the window seemed, for a 


screaming and crying from one and all. 
| *He’s under the water! Father! fath- 
jer! Harry’s going under the ice!’ 
Every particle of color had gone from 
Farmer May's face ; he trembled in every 
\limb, and threw up his hands wildly.— 
His strength seemed to have ebbed away 
in the tide of his grief. ‘God help me!’ 
he cried. My boy! my boy! and J can’t 
swim ’ : 
* But J can!’ shouted a voice brave and 
clear. : 
and, dashing past weeping Mother May, 
Joseph Graig plunged into the freezing 
water, swimming for dear life. 
How they watched him, breathless and 
excited, their hearts hanging by a thread ! 





*I canswim, and I'll save him,’ | 


ing back she might repent the immense 
sacrifice, Well, well, children, tears can- 
not always last ; and the May family were 
soon bright and smiling again—Joseph 
the happiest of all. Why, I don’t be- 
lieve Kriss Kringle, even, with his merry, 
frosty old face, looked more shining than 
the little bound boy. 
| ‘There wasa great Christmas-dinner, you 
}must know, with all sorts of good things. 
Mother May couldn’t heap Joseph’s plate 
\high enough with sweetmeats. Oh! it 
was all fairy-land; and his cheeks kept 
tingling and tingling with proud bashful- 
ness all the time. 

| Farmer May gave Joseph his freedom, 
|and sent him to school with Harry. He 
had good reason to be proud of him, too, 
for there never was a better or more studi- 
{ous boy. So yousee, little children, that 
God never neglects even the humblest.— 
He held little Joseph in the hollow of his 
hand, and put him on the road to happi- 
ness. 

Many a blessed Christmas has Farmer 

| May had since then, and, may be, if you 
could look in upon them now, you might 
|see them all seated around one of Mother 
May’s plum puddings. Farmer May in 
|the middle, rosy and smiling; handsome 
| Harry on one side, growing up to a noble 
|manhood ; and Joseph Craig on the other, 
| with the promise of great good in his sun- 
|ny blue eyes. All three thanking God for 
|this happy, happy Christmas.—Christian 
| Inquirer. 

| A QUEEN’S EXAMPLE. 

| When the members of the Evangelical 
| Conference at Berlin, embracing represen- 
|tatives of so many nations, visited the 
| royal residence by invitation, the Queen’s 


Joseph Craig hadn’t a spark of feeling in|How they saw him grasp once, twice, at a|dress for the occasion, appears to have 





him. He never hung up his stockings ;!dark object under the water, and then|been plain enough. A letter from one 























present, says :—‘I could not help wishing | Often, while you little suspected it, even| work and had not found it, and bitter 
that more of my fair country-women had|in the dark cold nights of winter, have 1|want wrung from him in the cold mid- 
been there to take a lesson in plainness of | knelt for my lost son. 
attire from this Queen of Prussia, and! thing which gives me pain at dying; and| 
She had|that is, my dear William, that 1 must| 


sister of the Emperor of Russia. 
no jewelry or ornaments of any sort ; even ] 


the bracelets around her wrists were sim-|unreconciled to your Maker! 
She received us with | feeble to say more. 
much grace and simple courtesy, and was | you visit the sods which cover my dust, | 


ple bands of ribbon. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








There is but one} night, the wild demand for food. 





: ° . OVER THE WAY. 
eave you in this wicked world, as I fear, | 


1 am 00) And robs me of blessings 


My glass is run. As) gathered before, 


fire, 


evidently delighted with the opportunity|oh ! remember that you too must soon| And robes my dear Nelly in meaner attire, 


of seeing so many Christians from distant | follow. f 
1 am told, by one who knows her | mother will be spent in praying for you, | My very good friend who lives over the way. 
private life, that she is a woman of pious|that we may meet above.’ 


lands. 


and devotional habits.’ | 


eee 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRODIGAL RETURNED. 

Some years ago there lived in a sea- 
shore village of the United States the 
widow ofa sea-captain with her two sons. 
When the eldest son had arrived at the 
age of twelve, he was seized with a desire 
to go to sea. He had heard sailors talk 
of their voyages—of visiting other climes 
and countries, and his imagination drew 
before him a thousand pleasures, could he 
visit them. The remonstrances and en- 
treaties of a tender parent and an affec- 
tionate little brother were all in vain. He 
at length wrung reluctant consent from 
his mother, and receiving from her a Bi- 
ble—a mother’s blessings and prayers, he 
embarked on board a large brig. He 
promised his mother, as he gave a, last 
parting hand, that he would daily read his 
Bible, and as often commit himself to God 
in prayer. 

For some time he remembered his 
promise; but the sneers of the wicked 
crew caused him to place his Bible in the 
bottom of his chest. Soon it seemed as if 
the last throb of conscience was stifled.— 
No one of the crew more profane—no one 
more ready to scoff at that religion which, 
in his childhood, he had been taught to 
love and revere. 

After an absence of several years, he 
found himself once more drawing near his 
native land. He had traversed the globe 
over, but during ‘all this time he had 
neither written to his mother nor heard 
from her. Though he had thrown off 
restraint, and blunted the finer feelings of 
his nature, yet his bosom thrilled with 
pleasure at the thought of once more meet- 
ing his parent and brother. 

It was in the fall of the year that he 
returned, and, on a lovely eve in Septem- 
ber, he walked towards his long-deserted 
home. Those only are acquainted with 
the pleasures of the country, who have 
spent their youthful days in retirement.— 
As the young sailor drew near the spot 
where he spent his early days—as he 
ascended the last sloping hill which hid 
from his sight his early home, his memory 
recalled to mind all those ‘ happier days,’ 
now gone forever. He drew near the 
cottage of his mother, and stood for some 
time leaning on the stile, with his bundle 
in one hand and his stick in the other, but 
there all was stillness ; nothing was to be 
heard save the murmurs of the brook, or 
the distant barking ofa village dog. A 
solemnity seemed to be breathed around 
him, and, »s he stopped at his mother’s 
door, his heart misgave him, though he 
knew not why. He knocked, but no one 
bade him enter ; he called, but no answer 
was returned save the echo of his own 
voice: it seemed like knocking at the 
door of a tomb. The nearest neighbor, 
hearing the noise, came, and found the 
youth sitting on the steps of the door.— 
* Where,’ cried he with eagerness, ‘ where 
is my mother and my brother? Oh, I 
hope they are not’ 

* If,’ said the stranger, you inquire for 
Widow , I can only pity you. | 
have known her but a short time, but she 
was the best woman I ever knew. Her 
little boy died of a fever about a year 
ago, and in consequence of fatigue in tak- 
ing care of him, and anxiety for a long 
absent son at sea, the good widow herself 
was buried yesterday.’ 

*Oh,’ cried the youth, ‘have I stayed 
just long enough to kill my mother !— 
Wretch that] am! Show me the grave 
—let me die with my mother—my poor 
broken-hearted mother !’ 








‘ Hold,’ said the astonished neighbor; | yard up country, while he goes wretched- | fiads his horn will enter, he rips up the| 
‘if you are this woman’s eldest son, I have ly up and down the world, starving and | body of the tree, and reduces it to thin| 


a letter for you, which she wrote a few 


days before she died, and desired that you | sleep calmly in her grave, she whose deli-| has thus prepared it, he embraces as much | 
might receive it, should you ever retura.’| cate fingers have so often been on his fore-|as he can in his monstrous jaws, and ance with a vicious character. 
They both turned from the cottage, and | head and in his dark hair, now that those | twists it round with as much ease as an| 


went to the house of a neighbor. The 
young man threw down his bundle and 
hat, and read the following affecting letter, 
while his rough cheeks were covered with 
tears :— 

*My dearest, only son! 
reaches you, I shall be no more. 
little brother has gone before me, and I 
I cannot but hope and believe that he was 
prepared. 1 had fondly hoped that I 
should once more have seen you on the 
shores of mortality, but this hope is now 
relinquished. I have followed you by my 
prayers through all your wanderings.— 


When this 


‘reading these few words from the paren 


Farewell—the last breath of your | 1 envy sometimes, in the heat of the day, 
| But when I set down at my pleasant fireside, 


The young man’s heart was melted on/| And count o’er the joys | was never denied— 


No longer T suffer my wishes to stray, 
Or envy my friend who lives over the way. 


| When cold-hearted en | knocks at my door, 


‘Takes a glass from my table, a coal from my 


t | My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 
\whom he so tenderly loved; and I will My health and my conscience unsullied and 
jonly add, that this letter was the means, 
|in the hands of God, of bringing this youth 
to a saving knowledge of ‘ the truth as it 


ap ig r \ shat he 3 : He’s wealthy, but feeble ; he’s titled, but old; 
Is In Jesus; and that he is now a very | His son is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold ; 
respectable and pious man. | Suspicious of others, ill-pleased with himself, | 





his horn, ploughing through the side, ex- 
poses the intestines, and the gigantic crea-_ 
ture falls dead. If, however, the elephant 
is successful in preventing the rush of his 
enemy, he receives him upon his tusks, 
which inflict too severe a wound to enable 
the rhinoceros to renew the encounter.— 
The timidity of the elephant generally 
causes it to have the worstin conflicts with | himself to be moved by my tears when 4 
|his mailed foe, so that the latter is seldom correction was meditated, J made a ¢j 

/ molested, and consequently roams at large | and passed the animal at a distance, hola.’ 
|as the monarch of the jungle; even the ing towards him a piece of my breakfast 
tiger and the lion shun him, as an enemy | to manifest my amicable intentions, 

not to be provoked without peril. | Little noise as I made, as he was but 

We have only now, in conclusion, to|half asleep, he perceived me, and rig 

jlook for a moment at an inquiry which|came towards me. Then I threw him 4 
| forces itself upon the mind, while we con- | morsel of bread, which he smelt at, agg 
| template the strange form and endowments | appeared to swallow with much satigfae. 
\of this singular creature. What is the tion; for he approached me to ask for a 
ultimate end of its existence? and how/ second, allowing me to caress him, though 
may this be discovered from a considera-| growling all the time. Crumbling my 


ing my usual breakfast of bread 
cheese, when I distinguished at some 
tance what appeared to me a black 
enormous size, lying across the Toad, 
fast asleep. I was at first afraid to 
proach it, but being sure of a beating ; 
returned home, and finding myself Neap. 
er to my father, who willingly allowed 











What encouragement does this little | His only delight is to reckon his pelf. 


narrative afford to mothers to pray for| Were he ten times as rich, l’d refuse, night or 


er’s knee—no prayers are more earnest} 


those offered by a mother. 
never cease to pray for their children. God | 


their children—even the disobedient also! | 
Rightly is it said that no lessons are re- 

membered better, or with more delight, | 
than those which were received at a moth- | Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, | 
| ll neither be beaten nor vainly deplore ; | 


: | ll scare him away by hard work if I can, 
and heartfelt, and therefore more likely'to| 4 44 Jook in his face with the heart of a ran ; 


meet with a gracious reception, than) and, hiving at home all the joys that I may, 
Let mothers | Forget my poor friend who lives over the way. 


day, 
'o change with my friend who lives over the | 
way. 


~— | 


THE FAMILY. | 
THE INDIAN MONSTER. | 


The size of the Rhinoceros is only infe- | 





will hear them ! 
I AM HUNGRY. 

A writer in the New York Courier and 
Inquirer, in passing along the streets of| . 
ne oak fa » thes was accost- | T0T © that of the elephant, although it is | 
7 : Gna a considerably smaller. Its head resembles | 
ed by a man with these words, ‘I am | ¢hat of a pig; and it has two small dull 
hungry.’ The face of the man seemed | eyes, which give it an appearance at once 
distorted by pain. Deep lines of care and stupid and intractable. Its skin is so) 
grief were written upon it, and it was evi- hard and thick as to be generally impervi- | 


‘ ss ’ _|ous to a musket-ball. The hide is curi- 
eaiy tony ihen Sapyipaes hed Seas ae | ously divided into sections, and the dif- | 


pression there. Although but about forty | ferent divisions are adapted with such ex- | 
years of age, his body was bowed and | quisite precision, as to have the appear- 
trembling—want, perhaps vice, had helped | ance, ata short distance, of a beautiful 
produce the wreck. Without a place in| coat of mail. It is extremely rough, and 
which to lay his head, and suffering from offers so complete a resistance to the 
Si citenints Sen eles edited tha Uae Jt touch, as not to yield in the slightest de- 
eee ee oe 5 © Ge-' sree to the strongest pressure. The only 
serted streets, seeking here and there in| yylnerable parts are the belly, the eyes, 
the shelter of some doorway to find warmth | and near the ears. 
for his almost frozen limbs. His was not| Covered with this impenetrable hide, 
by any means an unusual case in such a | the animal could not have performed the 
ie " . slightest movement, but would have re- | 
city as New York, but there was some- 2 aa : ss 
mained ‘hide-bound,’ and rigid as the} 
moveless marlle; but the all-wise Crea-| 
that betokened a superior nature, and the | tor, foreseeing this consequence, has, in a| 
writer could not pass him by. The re- manner no less singular than ingenious, 
flections of the writer in his closing para- | plaited the skin in rolling folds, in all| 
addi teedin-e ieaenibidtie dent te! those places where the movements of the 
Ati, bl sin aa sg body or limbs would have been impeded, | 
é y or e peced, 
the heart of every true wife. |and has thereby given to this creature all 
There was a cellar not far distant, where | the ease and agility of a cat or a tiger. 
a beef-steak and loaf of bread supplied the| This animal is of very sequestered 
immediate wants of the poor fellow, and | habits; it traverses the most impenetra- | 
while he ate we talked with him, and! ble jungles alone, and is the terror of 
when he had finished, we parted with him| every creature with which it comes in con- 
at the bar, he to wander on in the cold! tact, although it seldom attacks unless 
night, and we to fulfil the evening’s en-| provoked by aggression. The horn upon 
gagements. its nose, which is thick and pointed, curves 
The man’s story was simple, truthful, | upwards towards the forehead, forming an 
and the story of many men in this great| acute angle with the bone of the snout, 
city, every one of these cold winter nights. | and projecting from it thirty inches. It is 
It was briefly thus : a most formidable weapon, so much so, 
He was from the country, where in| that even the colossal elephant has been 
early life he had been well to do in the} frequently laid prostrate by a well-direct- 
world, and had a pleasant home. 
could, ifhe would, but alas for him, it| rible adversary. 
was agony when he did, remember the) here to the bone, but when the rhinoceros 
golden fruit in the orchard, in the autumn, | js in its ordinary state, stands loose be- 
the bright, flashing, sparkling, leaping | tween the nostrils ; the moment, however, 
hearth-fire in the winter nights, the cozy | the animal is excited to resistance by the 
corner, and the best beloved of all faces, approach or attack of a foe, the muscular 
the face of his mother, long since gone to) tension is so great, that the horn instantly 
God. And there were other memories, | becomes immovably fixed, and he is able 
that he barely hinted at, but did not tell| to dart it into the trunk of a tree to the 
us of. He shuddered as if with cold when | depth of several inches. 
he spoke of them, and changed the sub- The upper lip of the rhinoceros is of 
ject. great length, and remarkably pliant, act- 
‘ Are you married ?’ ing like a sort of proboscis, by which he 
*1 have been.’ | grasps the roots of trees, and other escu- 
‘ Have you children ? |lent substances, and it is capable of con- 
* No.’ : traction or expansion, as circumstances 
Is it not terrible to think of it, that the| may require. ‘ With this lip,’ says Bruce, 
thing can be verily true, that there is|* and the assistance of his tongue, he pulls 
wandering all night long, in the cold and | down the upper branches which have most 
lonesome streets of this great city, a man) leaves, and these he devours first. Hav- 
in whose memory still remains the picture | ing stripped the tree of its branches, he 


thing in the man’s expression and manners 


|of a home and a young wife, a gentle and does not directly abandon it; but, plac-| 


lovely woman, who lies now in the church-| ing his snout as low in the trunk as he 


dying! It must seem that she could not| pieces, like so many laths; and when he 


|tangled masses hang over his haggard|ox would doa root of celery.’ 

|countenance, and those temples are thin] When the rhinoceros and elephant meet, 
jand sunken from starvation. How can which is not very often the case, the con- 
she rest when the body that she was ac-| flict is terrific. The former wi!l stand his 
| customed to clasp in her white arms, lies | ground, even though surrounded by a herd 
on the pavement in the winter night, and /|of elephants, by which indeed he is gene- 





| with the pain of cold ? ing a desperate resistance. He will fre- 

It matters nothing to our purpose how | quently inflict a mortal wound upon one 
thechange came. It may have been by|or two before he issubdued. Theelephant, 
sin, or it may have been misfortune. We! therefore, always approaches him with ex- 
did not ask him that. It is only the na-| treme reluctance; if the rhinoceros suc- 
ked fact that men should know and pon-| ceeds in making good his stroke at his 
der on, that he was wandering in senrch of | huge adversary, it generally proves fatal ; 


| tion of its form and habits? The answer! breakfast behind me, and thus affording 


He | ed stroke from the armed head of this ter- | 
The horn does not ad-| 


seems to us to be quite obvious. The) an occupation to my strange companion, 
rhinoceros is a vegetable feeder, and it|in whose society I did not feel quite eas 
appears to be sent to keep the prolific; 1 traversed the mountain, and attained the 
powers of tropical vegetation in check, in edge of the wood bordering upon our pag, 
places where, by its decay, it might gene- | ture. 

rate noxious vapors, which even now are There he ceased to follow me, and ] 
too often fatal to human existence. Ac-| entered the meadow, where I found my 
cordingly, this creature has a bulk beyond father, to whom I related what had befall.) 
that of all other animals, and an appetite;en me. He left me for an instant, return, 
of an all-consuming character. But this | ed, took his fusil, and in the evening, after, 
great vegetable feeder was to pursue his | @ useless pursuit, told me that I had made 
useful labors in the midst ofa host of car- | acquaintance with a bear. The name and 
niverous animals, with the lion and tiger the features of the animal remained deep 





j at their head. How was this difficulty to\ly impressed upon my memory; and | 


be met? Long fighting teeth and claws’ was for a long time careful not to expose 
would not have agreed with his herbivor- | myself to a similar encounter. 
ous structure and prodigious weight: ac- 
cordingly he is covered with a hide which} THE EVENING LOUNGING PLAOE. 
defies the fangs of his most hungry oppo-| 4 : 
5 Many of our gr 
nents ; and has a sharp destructive horn Phony , dina B nacsaeind hagas af 
placed upon his snout, and upon his alone, and on days of eins young mee a 
that he may be able to quiet his adversa- : Fh 
ries with ; speed which his Psat ry, - play — — cents, oon 
? TE | cigars, eat oysters, t 
weight makes necessary. This is but one, | per scale the pn of God “ndieule 
out of numberless instances of the wisdom | “ble. j : : * 
of Him * whose ways are past finding out.’ ee ee ped yeti: a 
Such an animal cannot be brought under ‘ any ge ¥ 
control by man. ‘ Will the unicorn be _ - qoites. aman idleness, poe 
willing trenete Gen, oy stg Rael fanity, Sabbath desecration, licentious- 
‘anst thou bind the unicorn with his | a peterpan oe 2 ond ing 
: . ectual, moral an sical vity. 
band in the furrow? or will he harrow the shrewd jesting a agate de are Oa 
valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him, | one evening in such a place among the 
because his strength is great ; or wilt thou |, ss 
eave thy labor eee Wil thou br ZUNE hm al th good, parents, mini 
“0 = = he will sae home thy ;complish in a much greater length of time. 
seed, and gather it into thy barn : Here the chlid of the religious parent is 
= | often ridiculed out of his religious pring- 
. a | ples, and young men squander the money 
SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. | they need to clothe themselves with. 
| But an evening since, while ina stor 
AFRICANS AND THE LOOKING-GLASS | on business, in rushed a young man with 
Dr. Livingston, the African traveller, |a cigar in his mouth, coming from a neigh 
says that the African men and women | boring grocery. Presently another follow 
used to come to him and ask to be allow- | ed gay ae —— ; _ lot 
g "7 ¥ a 7 
ed to see their faces in his looking-glass. |1)> Oe 
2a 5 | they w ere in society where such things wert 
Their remarks about themselves were ‘not practised. They had just eaten a 
quite amusing, and not at all flattering.— | oyster-supper, and one of them was tht 
Would‘nt it be nice if all our readers |son of a poor widow with a large family 
could see whatever deformities there may |of small children. This son is some six 
: i “ pre teen or seventeen years old, and has work 
be in their characters and dispositions, as | , 4 during the season for good wages, bd 
readily as these Africans saw the ugliness | the dollar bill which was broken that eve 
of their own faces. If these deformities | ning to pay for that supper, was the las 
should look as disagreeably to them as to | he has left, probably of his wages. Wher 


: ‘ > : . 
others, we think fault-finding, selfishness, | has the rest gone? To support his moth: 
jer? Not any of it, if 1 have been correct 


bad temper, disobedience, lying, and other lly informed. ‘The most of it has gone # 


sins would not be quite as commonas they | pay for cigars, candy, oyster-suppers, ani 
now are. |the like. Poor young man, | pity h 

| He is too large, he fancies, to attend 

| Sabbath school, and go to meeting on 








——— 


The remarks they (the women) made— 
while I was engaged inreading, and appa-|* “ ; . 
rently not attending to i ga aa Sabbath. He is none of your priest-ridd 
seeing themselves in the glass, were amus- | YOUNg men. No, not he! He is one 
ingly ridiculous. | your independent loafers who calculates 

‘is that me?” ‘What a big mouth 1| 40 as he pleases. It is very manly in 
have!’ * My ears are as big as_pumpkin| estimation to be seen strolling throught 
leaves.’ ‘1 have no chin at all.’ | streets puffing a cigar, and blaspheming 

Or, ‘I would have been pretty, but am/ the name of God, but to be temperate am 
spoiled by these high cheek bones.’ ‘ See attend church, would be small busines 
how my head shoots up in the middle!’ | This young man isa representative, 
laughing vociferously all the time at their | — in all our town:.—Vt. Christ 
own joke. iy essenger. 

They readily perceive any defect in each | 
other, and give nicknames accordingly.— | 
One man came along to have a quiet gaze | 
at his own features once, when he thought | 
I was asleep; after twisting his mouth | 
teat cee aa hen ior | too ill > go hp “ss — hoot 
| , i v engaged me to go. ccordin 
Rae ny ays a | pede tact. ol with the fig nicely d 
up in a small paper, suddenly the thou 
joccurred to me that I should like to 1 
Here is rather too intimate an acquaint-| at the fig. So I very carefully opel 
However, | the paper, when the fig looked so 
| the lad fortunately escaped with less in- tempting, ; thought I could a 
le h EE SO, ng it a little at one end. I ha scare 
| dae enti | dispatched that bit before I wanted it 
| to get into bad company. |and without much more thought I ate 
| On the first occasion of my encounter- | the whole fig. 
ling a bear, 1 was seven or eight years of! Then, when the fig was all gone, and 


lage. In the summer, you know, our north- | had nothing to do but to think, 1 begam 


I 


A FIRST LIE. 

I shall never forget my first lie, altho ig 
it happened when I was a very little 
My younger sister had a farthing, wi 
which she wished to buy a fig ; and bel 


i 


| A DANGEROUS COMPANION. 


Your! the lips that once pressed her cheek quiver | rally destroyed, though not without mak- | ern people withdraw to the mountains with | feel very uncomfortable—I stood disgrae 


their herds of cattle, which they lead to| before m yself. I thought of running @ 

| the pastures discovered by the melting of off somewhere,—I did not know exae 

the snow. My parents were gone with the| where, but from whence I should ne 

rest, and had left me alone in the house,|come back. It was long before I reac 

confided to the care of a domestic. home, and I went as quickly as I cow 
One day I escaped, and took the road to| and told my sister that I had lost the ! 

rejoin them. I was sauntering along, eat-|thing. I remember she cried sadly, but 
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s-ectly out into the garden, and 
—_ ane of something else; but in 

my own guilt stared me steadily in 
the face and I was wretched. ; 

Although it wanted but a few minutes 
to our dinner-hour, yet it seemed very 
Jong to me. I was anxious that some 

ent might intervene between me and the 
lie I had told. I wandered about the gar- 
den with a heavy spirit. I thought I 
would give worlds ifit hadnot happened. 
When the dinner-hour came, I was seated 
in my high chair at my father’s side, when 

ister 
peal jeoking very much grieved. 

My father immediately inquired what 
"the matter was. Then my mother stated | 
the story, the conclusion of which was, | 
that I had ‘‘lost the farthing.” 


confidence with which my father turn- | 
ed to me, and, with his large blue eyes| 
fall in my face, said ‘ Whereabouts did | 
you lose the farthing? Perhaps we can | 
fnd it again.” Not fora single inst@t | 
could I brave that tone and that look, 
put, bursting into tears, I screamed out, 
«0, I did not lose the farthing ; I ate up 

fig!” | 
oA Paso, as of the grave, ensued. No 
one spoke. In an instant I seemed to be 
separated at an immense distance from all 
the rest of the family. A great gulf yawn-| 
ed between us. Asense of loneliness and 
desolation came over me, the impression 
of which, | presume, will go with me for | 
ever. I left the table, and all that after- 
noon, the next day, and during the week, 
my feelings were melancholy in the ex- 
treme. But, as time wore away, and my 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
received me back to their love and favor, 
my spirits recovered their wonted tone. 
The whole event left an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind and heart. It convinced | 
me that the way of the transgressor is 
hard.—Sargent’s School Monthly. 


DR. LIVINGSTON’S CHILDHOOD. 

Dr. Livingston, the traveller, gives us 
the following description of his early days. 
Read it, boys, itis an excellent example 
for you :— 

The earliest recollection of my mother 
recalls a picture so often seen among the 
Scottish poor—that of the anxious house- 
wife striving to make both ends meet. At 
the age of ten I was put into the factory 
asa‘ piecer,”’ to aid by my earnings in 
lessening her anxiety. With a part of my 
first week’s wages | purchased Rudiman’s 
“Rudiments of Latin,” and pursued the 
study of that language for many years af- 
terwards, with unabated ardor, at an eve- 
ning school, which met between the hours 
ofeight and ten. The dictionary part of 
my labors was followed up till 12 o’clock 
or later, if my mother did not interfere by 
jumping up and snatching the books out of 


myhands. {had to be back in the factory 
by six in the morning, and continue my 


work, with intervals for breakfast and din- 
ner, till eight o’clock at night. I read in 
this way many of the classical authors, and 
knew Virgil and Horace better at sixteen 
than I do now. Our schoolmaster—hap- 
pily still alive—was supported in part by 
the company ; he was attentive and kind, 
and so moderate in his charges that all 
who wished for an education might have 
obtained it. Many availed themselves of, 
the privilege ; and some of my school-| 
fellows now rank in positions far above 
what they appeared ever likely to come| 
to when in the village school. Ifsuch a 
system were established im England, it 
would prove a never-ending blessing to| 
the poor. 
In reading, everything that I could lay | 
my hands on was devoured except novels. | 
Scientific works and books of travel were | 
my especial delight ; though my father, | 
lieving, with many of his time who ought | 
to have known better, that the former were 
inimical to religion, would have prefered | 
to have seen me pouring over the ‘Cloud of | 
Witnesses, ”’or Boston’s “* Fourfold State.” 
Our difference of opinion reached the point 
ofopen rebellion on my part, and his last 
application to the rod was on my refusal to 
peruse Wilberforce’s ‘* Practical Christian- 
ity.” This dislike to dry doctrinal reading 
and religious reading of every sort, con- 
tinued for years afterwards, but having 
lighted on those admirable works of Dr. 
Thomas Dick, ‘* The Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,” and “ ‘The Philosophy of a Futnre 
State,” it was gratifying to find my own 
ideas, that religion and science are not 
hostile, but friendly te each other, fully 
Proved and enforced. 
4 THE KIND BROTHER. 
. Lemuel was exceedingly fond of play- 
ing ball, and like most boys did not like 
‘0 be disturbed when engaged in his fa- 
Yorite amusement. But he had one sweet 
and gentle sister whom he loved better 
than all the bats and balls in creation. 
One afternoon she came running out 
Into the field where he was at play, bring- 











blade of grass; everything was covered 
with burning sand. After suffering for 
two long days in torments of hunger and 
thirst, he expired.’ 

‘It was foolish in him,’ said the youth, 
‘ to forget that he had to cross the desert.’ 

‘Do you act more wisely?’ asked the 
teacher, in an earnest tone. *You are 
setting forth on the journey of life—a 
journey that leads to eternity. Now is 
the time when you should seek after 


ing her atlas, and asked him to finda 
place on one of the maps, which she had 
searched for in vain, nearly half an hour. 
Now many boys would have refused to 
leave their play to help the kindest and 
fairest sister in the world; but not so did 
Lemuel. He sat down at once, found the | 
place, and getting up again with his bat 
in one hand, his hat in the other, and his 
ball lying on the ground before him.— 
How much happier his heart feels than it 








| would if he had refused to aid his sister, knowledge, and collect the treasures of 


and how much nobler and more lovely he | wisdom ; but the labor affrights you, and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 
No. 117 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAVE FOR SALE 
One of the oest assortments of Books Suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON. 


THE PURITAN RECORDER. 


HE PURITAN RECORDER is the pioneer of the Re- 
ligious Newspaper press. It is the oldest weekly re- 
ligious journal, of this character, inthe world. It has al- 
most completed its Un its pages have been 
recorded the most important events in the history of the 
Church during this long and eventfal period. Its estab- 
lishment, as the Boston Recorder, was nearly contem- 
porary with the gommencement of modern Missions. It 
has been, from the first, an important auxilliary to the 
cause of Foreign ae came Missions, bdheg a7 
Education, and other Benevolent Societies of the day. - 
has ever been a strenuous advocate for every effort whicu | Our stock Comprises ike 
is making to we cat ‘and Christianize the oe | eee ee pa =p ope Se penne 
ts great object has been to promote revivals 0: e re-) ndard works in plain or ric’ i > 
Hales. and a extend the “8 aharord kingdom, in all the tions of the Poets, splendidly Mlustrated Books, Bibles 
forms of its reg ing and benefi influence, | and Prayer Books, in every variety of Style and Binding. 
throughout the world. 3 — al 
What it has done it purposes still to do, with en | C.N. & CO., 








have just published a new work by the 


had sent her home with a disappointed | 
and saddened heart. Brothers, be self- | 
forgetful and considerate towards your sis- | 
ters; and sisters, be gentle and kind to} 
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For the Companion. 


WINTER SPORTS. 


‘I remember, I remember, 
How my childhood flitted by ; 
The mirth of each December, | 
And the warmth of each July.’ 
Well do I remember how delighted I} 
used to be in my younger days, to wake | 
up in the grey dawn of a winter morning, | 
and find the ground covered with snow. ! 
What visions of sleigh-rides, and coasting, 


and skating, and snow-balling! How | 
would I plunge into my clothes! How 


speedily would I rummage among the old 
rubbish in the cellar for the sled that lay 
mouldering and wasting all the long sum- 
mer; and then away to join my young 
companions, who already were dashing | 
over the fields or down the hillsides,—the | 
rosy cheek and the bright eye telling of | 
joy and health, and the bracing air filling | 
us with vigor and animation. Boys, 1 

must say I cannot help envying you now | 
sometimes, when I see you shooting along | 
on your sledges, gliding over the glassy | 
surface of the frozen lake, or racing in| 
rosy, laug‘ing groups upon the crisp| 
sno*. Ouaiy, perhaps, the people would | 
stare and think me out of my five wits, I} 
should be delighted to join you, and bring | 
back old times again. But then, that day | 
is gone by with me; still it is pleasant to} 
see your joyful faces, and hear the music| 
of your merry voices. 

The fireside! ah, how pleasant, too, is 
the cheerful fireside through long dark | 
winter evenings !_ How pleasant to gather | 
round and listen to some interesting tale, | 
some sweet song, or the prattle of the | 
family group, while the loud storm rages | 
outside in all its fury. That is the time! 
home is ‘sweet home ;’ and I hope, boys, | 
that you may find your homes so. I hope} 
you are well provided with good books | 
and good papers, and everything that can | 
make your own fireside the sweetest spot| 
on earth. Believe me, my young friends, | 
that all the concerts and the theatres in| 
the country, are poor miserable things! 
compared with the family circle; and if| 
fathers and mothers did all they could to| 
make the fireside cheerful and happy, they | 
would never or seldom have to lament a| 
lost sheep in their folds. Boys, love your | 
books and your firesides, and not only | 
will the coming year be a happy one, but 
every year of your lives. eS 


A FAMISHED WANDERER. 


‘I should like very much to hear a 
story,’ said a fickle and thoughtless youth 
to his teacher. ‘I hate serious instruc- 
tion; I can’t bear preaching.’ 

‘ Listen then,’ said the teacher: ‘A 
wanderer filled his travelling pouch with 
savory meats and fruits, as his way led 
him across a wide desert. During the 
first few days, he journeyed through the 
smiling, fertile fields. But instead of 
plucking the fruits which nature here of- 
fered for the refreshment of the traveller, 
he found it more convenient to eat of the 
provisions which he carried with him.— 
He soon reached the desert. After jour- 
neying on for a few days, his whole stock 
of food wasexhausted. He now began to 
wail and lament, for nowhere sprouted a 





made her appearance crying, | appears in her eyes than he would if he j you prefer to trifle away the spring-time 


of your years in useless and childish 
pleasures. Continue to act thus, and you 
will yet, upon the journey of life, when 
wisdom and virtue fail you, fare like that 


I can|your brothers, and both here and here-|hapless wanderer.’—Student and School- 
never forget the look of kind, unsuspect- | after you will be better and happier for it. mate. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


-—— 


CHARLIE’S BATTLES. 
One day Charlie came running in from 
school his face full of excitement. 
** Mother !’’ he exclaimed, ‘* I have had 


| a battle at last—a real good one, too.” 


** What was it, dear ?’’ said his mother, 
looking up from her work, with a bright 
smile on herface. She was never too tired 
or too busy to attend to her little son. 

** Why, mamma,” said Charlie, all out 
of breath, ** you see it was in the spelling 
class. I spelled a wordright, but in so 
low a tone that the teacher did not hear me, 
and passed it to the next, James Smith. 
I knew Jim did not know his lesson, for 
he had not studied it a bit; but he heard 
me, and spelled it justas I did, only out 
loud, so he got above me. 1 felt awful 
mad, and thought after school I would 
thrash Jim, but then 1 concluded that it 
would be nice to forgive him, and then 
Satan would be sorry; so, when I was 
gathering up my books, Jim came laugh- 
ing along, saying, ‘'‘That’s a nice way of 
yours, Charlie, speaking so low. Wish 
you would save me getting my lesson al- 
ways. LIlooked up pleasantly and said 
* You are welcome to the place this time 
Jim; but see that you don’t lose it to- 
morrow. 

‘* Iwas surprised that my voice sound- 
ed so pleasant—aud just then Edward 
Bright, the best and oldest boy in school, 
came along,and said: ‘That's a good fellow, 
Charlie ; glad to see that you show such 
good temper.’ Now, mother, was not that 
grand ?” 

* It was good, dear, ¢s far as it went.” 

** What do you mean, mamma ?” 

““Why, that controlling your tongue 
was good and right; but, my son, do you 
think (od is entirely satisfied with your 
conduct ?” 

Charlie thought a moment, and then 


|hung his head: ** Oh mother,” said he, 


quite crest-fallen, “I fear not. 
not have felt so angry.” 

“ Thatis it,my son. Remember that 
He looks at the thoughts and feelings of 
the heart, as well as at the outward ac- 
tion. Yet, my son, you have done well; 
and when you ask the forgiveness of God 
for your siuful feeliugs, do not forget to 
thank him for helping you to restrain your 
tongue.’ 


I should 


A CHILD’S HOPE. 
Though [ am now a sinful child, 
There yet is hope for me ; 
This soul of mine, by sin defiled, 
A holy soul may be. 
For God his own dear Son once gave 
To take our sins away; 
And Jesus came to seek and save 
Our souls, so prone to stray. 


THE WATER-WHEEL. 

‘There,’ cried Jemmy, running down 
to the brook, and not finding his water- 
wheel where he set it going, ‘my water- 
wheel has gone, and Joe Cilley has stolenit.’ 

His little sister came running after him, 
and they hunted around and found the 
wheel hid under a willow. 

‘Iam so giad,’ said Jenny. Treading 
on something hard in the grass, Jenny 
stooped down and picked up a knife. It 
had Joe Cilley’s name scratched oh the 
handle of it. 

‘I told you so,’ said Jemmy, ‘and 1 
wish Lhad a stick to beat him with. 1 
wish I hada gun. I don’t know bnt I'd 
shoot him.’ 

‘Jemmy, Jemmy,’ said his sister, ‘ don’t 
you know wishing to kill folks is really 
killing folks in your heart? God sets it 
down so.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jemmy, ‘I'd give hima 
good beating. Heshan’t touch my things 
so.’ 

In a little while they met Joe Cilley. 
Jenny gave him his knife, and said she 
found it in the grass by the brook. He 
looked ashamed, for it was he who hid 
Jemmy’s water-wheel. 

The next day he brought Jemmy and 
Jenny a pocketful of chestnuts, and said 
he would help Jemmy set up his water- 
wheel. 

Is it not best to return evil with good ? 
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adaptation to the genius and wants of the age. | It does | 
not, indeed, expect to promote the kingdom of Christ by | 
repudiating, or suppressing, in obedience to the erratic | 
tendencies of the times, any of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Bible. It maintains that it is by a distinct avowal, 
of these doctrines that the 


\ 





doctrines and principles on which the | 
England were founded ; and by virtue of | 






such far-reaching efficiency in the work of evangelization. | 
It endeavors, in all proper ways, to defend and promote | 
the Congregational system of Church Polity, as in con- | 
formity with the spirit and precedents of the New Testa- | 
ment ; while it fellowships, and seeks to co-operate with | 
all of every ecclesiastical connection, who hold essentially | 
the same precious faith. All the moral and social reforms | 
of the age, so far as they are based upomthe Gospel, it | 
labors steadily to cherish and advance. | 
‘Lhe Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or Family Department, which are supplied and | 
edited with care. It gives the most material Congres- | 
sional and Legislative proceedings and presents from | 
week to week, a well digested summary of the Foreign | 





and literary. In addition to these sources of information, | 
it employs stated and able Correspondents in various parts | 
of our own and foreign countries; and its columns are 


rious and appropriate interest. It is the aim of the pro- | 
prietors of the Kecorder to offer to the public a Religious | 
Journal of the highest order, which shall be more and 
more worthy of the patronage of an intellent Christian | 
community. It is not so much their endeavor to secure | 
for their sheet an immediate and promiscuous popularity, | 
as by a sound and permanent influence to promote the 
good of men, oud establish a claim totheir enduring con- | 
fidence. K | 
Subscriptions for the Puritan Recorder are received at 
any tame in the year. Terms, $2 00 in advance ; or, $2,50 | 
at the end of the year. When dilivered by carriers, 50 
cents is added, to defray this expense. The office is at| 
22 School Street, Boston. ‘ 
MOORE, RIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 
i3—4iw 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. | 
| 
MN\HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, | 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 


Public Speakers and Singers 


are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable ; also | 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. | 


From the National Era, Washington. | 
We so far depart from our custom as te say of Brown’s | 
Bronchial ‘roches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Iufluenza, Hoarseness, Xe, 
From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 

Sola by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 


The large | 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 5 
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THE AIMWELL STORIES. | 

A NEW VOLUME, | 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WALTER AIMWBLL. | 

With 18 Illustrations. I6mo., cloth, 63 cents. H 

** A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exerta happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.’’—[Extract from 
Preface.) 


By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life in the Country. 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

* Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We contirm their judgment.’’—[N. Y. Inde- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. 

Illustrations. I6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 


With 14 Illus- 


With 17 | 


that it must have been compiled from a ral boy-experi- | 
ence.”»—{ Willis’ Home Journal.) | 
ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- | 
tions. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. | 
** It would be difficust to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.*’—{ Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. 
l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 
** We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
be of service in making a man of him.’’—[ Hingham Jour- 


nal.j 
GOULD & LINCOLN, | 
59 Washington Street. | 


With 19 Illustrations. 


Kr EVERY FAMILY2y 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 


GROVER & BAKER’S | 
SEWING MACHINES. 


HE reasons why the preference is given to the GROV- | 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 

FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all | 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. | 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, | 
and commcn spool-cotton, with «qual facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break in 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXT The stitch made by this Machine is more | 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. | 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 

In making remittances, Drafts must be made payable 
to the Order o KE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 
18 Summer Street, . . . 
495 Broadway, . . 
730 Chestnut Street, . 
5l—ly 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
> NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- | 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish. | 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage:s 
A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. | 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, | 


r 


Boston. 
. New York. 
Philadelphia, 








MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF- 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 








Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs 


which, they have attained to so vigorous a growth, and to | The new Tale b 


NANNIE 


- “an . G 
‘So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING | _ 


author of ** Delia Arlington.’ 
HERE AND HEREAFTER ; 
—oR— 
THE TWO ALTARS. 
12M0.....ecececccccccccccscece Price $1.00. 





y the author of “‘ The Lamplighter,” one 
of the most successful Works of Fiction ever 
published in this country. 


MABEL VAUGHN. 


IQMO.. 20 ececccccccccccesccccssecs Price $1.00. 





We shall publish in a few days, 
A new volume by the late Dra. Peapopy. 


CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


and Domestic news, and of General Intelligence, secular | A beautiful volume particularly adapted to the season 


1 vol. 


16mo. 





abundantly enriched with original communications of va- | New and Beautiful Books for Children. 


WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE; or The Young Painter ; 
and Fiddlehanns. Tales translated from the German. 
Embellis hed with Six Lngravings printed in Oil Colore. 
16mo. cents. 

8 JEWEL.CASE, or True stories and False. 
Tales translated from the German. Embellished with 
Six Engravings printed in Oil Colors. l6mo. 75 cents. 

MOTHER’S TRUE STORIES. With Six Engravings 
printed in Oil Colors. 8q. l6mo, Price 50 cents. 

BELLE AND LILLY; or The Golden Rule. / 
for Girls. By a New Pen. With Colored Engravings. 
l6mo. Price 75 cents. 














ELEGANT PAPER DOLLS. 


No. 1, Peter the Celebrated Rey Prodigy. 

No. 2, Cousin Charles and Henry, the latterasa Lancer 
and a General. 

No. 3, Eliza aud her Twin Sister Mary, the Skillful 
Horseback Rider. 





Those in search of anything in our line will do well 
to examine our stock. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 
No. 117 Washington street. 
NEW ENGLAND SABBATH SCHOOL DE- 
POSITORY, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
A valuable selection of 


NEW SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


| are offered to the public at the lowest cash prices. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR HOLIDAYS. 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN JUVENILES, 
Elegantly Bound and Splendidly [lustrated. 


WM. HEATH, 


5i2—3w No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8S. 8S. UNION, 
MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What :he 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 

ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK, V 
2 and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

3 or, Know Thyself. 

on, 8. C. 





By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 
106 pages 18mo. Price 25 cts. 
RT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 
THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rey. Tuomas 
Suytu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 
GRACE OF MEEKNESs, 
JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 
THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 
THE TWO JOURNEYS. 
THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND BIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE, 
THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 
THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES., 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Each with one or more illustrations. 
THE PEACd ORCHARD ROBBERY. 





24 pp. 18mo., 8 
MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea- 
sure. 


HENRY MORRIS; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT. Agent, 
50 No. 9 Cornhill. 
CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY SPORTS. 
Cinderella or The Little Glass Slipper, 
WITH MAGIC CHANGES. 
Price 13 Cents. 
| cee tye than all the Paper Dolls—Changes,—Cin 
derella,—The Prince,—The Fairy Godmother,—and 
different costumes, colored, with the beautiful Carriage 
that she went in to the ball, all for 13 cents. Just pub- 


lished by 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass. 
It will be sent post free by the publisher on receipt of 


| six three cent stamps, or will be found at the principal 


bookstores. Ask for one published by J. E. TILTON, for 


| there are poor imitations offered for sale. 
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WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPF, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 

No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

3. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only 8URE way of obtaining perfeet 
portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Moroceo and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 


CARPETINGS 
Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Low 
CASH PRICES. 


CARPET HALL 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Static 
Baer rt Square, Boston. 
y 





1 THE 


| new subscribers, but cannotobtain any. Please 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| receive my best wishes. Yours, L. E. 8. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 7, 1858. | = rho 
Ko Live hte sein dethl A , VARIETY. 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS. | i ae 
: P Pgh : TO PURIFY THE AIR OF AN APART- 
There lives in a certain city a man who is a| 
rominent church —his sons drunkards | MENT. 





and visitors of dens whose names we will not} ‘The best method of effecting this will be 
mention. How came this state of affairs?—/ obvious, if we consider the influence which 
Years ago we happened to be at that gentle-| heat exercises on the atmosphere. Air is ex- 
man’s house, and while there the father and | pended and rendered specitically lighter at the 
elder sons had an altercation about theatres | or inary temperature on the application of heat. 
and theatre-going. Hence in every room heated above the temper- 
* You never taught us anything by your ex- | ature of the atmosphere, there is a continual 
ample,’ said one, ‘ against the sins of which you | current of air in circulation, The hot air in 
complain. You take no religious periodicals | chimneys ascends and creates a draught to- 
or newspapers, and you neverhave. You have| wards the fire-place, whilst the hot air in 
always nad newspapers about the house full of | churches, theatres and other buildings, passes 
puffs of theatres, grog-shops, saloons, and all | through the gratings in their ceilings, and its 
other places of amusement; and I never heard | place is supplied by the flow of cold fresh 
you say a word against those puffs, and you |air through the windows and doorways in the 
needn t blame us now if we want to enjoy our- , lower parts of these buildings. ) 
selves a little.’ | ‘The following simple experiment can be easily 
There was pungency in the young man’s re- | performed, and is highly instructive. ‘Take a 
marks, and the pungency startled us more than| lamp or candle and _ hold it to the top of the 
the disrespectful tone indulged by him. We | doorway oa crowded apartment, or of a room 
ask you. professing Christian, to take some re-| in which there is a fire, the hot air will be 
ligious paper or periodical. Your boy there | found escaping out of the room at the top of 
will have something to read; that girl too, | the doorway, as will be indicated by the ovt- 
will have something to interest and instruct;| ward direction of the flame. If the lamp be 
and if you fail to meet the wants of either, then | placed on the floor, the cold air will be found to 
look out for reprisals in coming years that will | be coming in at the bottom of the doorway. If 
make your ears tingle and your heart throb in| now the lamp be gradually raised from the 
agony. {na measure you can guide the mind | bottom to the top, the flame at first inflected 
of your child aright. You can provide him)inwardly, will be seen gradually to become 
with untainted intellectual food. Youcanshut/ vertical as the lamp approaches the middle of 
the door against intruders that will work ruin! the doorway, and finally it will be again blown 
if once adinitted, and heaven will hold you ac-| outwardly when the lamp reaches its summit. 
countable for the way in which you do your! It would appear from this that in the middle of 


work. Startling developments will be witness- | the doorway the temperature of the air is uni- 
ed in the day of judgment; and one of the | form, hence there is no current either in or out 
most startling will be the sight of the father | ofthe apartment. The whole experiment is 


who has murdered his child—murdered him by | highly interesting and instructive, and proves 
refusing to furnish him with such appliances | that a fire is an excellent ventilator. Hence 
as, under God, would have led to glory and im- | to ventilate an apartment thoroughly, it is only 
mortality in heaven, rather than down to re-| necessary to kindle a good fire, and let the air 
morse and perdit:on.— Exchange. have free access through the doorway and 
| windows ; the fire will create a current of fresh 


y air into the apartment, and its atmosphere will 
there is a great eagerness to hear the news of | pe thus kept continually changed. 


the day. *‘ What's the news? have you brought We would remark, in conclusion, that those 
the psper? is about the first inquiry when the | moving masses of air called winds, are produc- 
ed in a similar way. The sun is the great 
cause of winds; its heat is unequally diffused 
over the earth’s surface, and the air becomes 
the family. If it advocates things that are im-| consequently heated in one part to a greater 
moral—if it paints in false colors the fashion-| degree than in another. The hot air rises, and 
able amusements of the day, the poison will in- | Its place is supplied by the flow of the colder 
sensibly be imbibed, and a thirst created for |*'* from the surrounding parts. When vacuun 


a ae ar thus created is sudden, and the flow of the sur- 
fictitious pleasures. But ifthe newspaper be | -ounding air is violent, the meeting of winds 
religious and mora! in its character, the good | from all points of the compass produces at sea 
instruction received in childhood will be re-| the phenomena of water-spouts ; and on land 
membered even in advanced life. Itis a qrati- | Whirlwinds, caused by all the air ascending in 
ee : -,p:, |a Spiral into the higher regions of the atmos- 
fication often experienced by the writer of this, phere. There are a number of causes which 
that he frequently meets with gentlemen and | produce inequalities of tempersture in the at- 
ladies for the first time, who speak of the paper | mosphere ; some of the most obvious of which 
which we formerly published, and the Youh's | #re the alternation of night and day, and the 
Companion, as papers in which they took great occurrence of cloudy .and_unclouded skies.— 
- , ‘ vd | The air must be necessarily heated when il- 
delight in reading when they were young. luminated by the rays of the sun, and cooled 
Newspapers are cheaper and more eagerly | when those rays are withdrawn. 
read than books; they are always new and | 
never tire—therefore we advise the reader not CRUCIFIXION. 
only to take the Youth's Companion, butas| Of all the devices of cruel imaginations, 
many other good papers as they can afford to | crucifixion is the masterpiece. Other pains 


In the city, and especially in the country, 


father returns at evening. The newspaper has 


a great influence in forming the character of 





pay for in advance. W. _|are sharper for a time, but none are at once so 
> agonizing and so lung. One aggravation, | 
cat | however, was really wanting, which, owing to | 
A WORD WITH OUR READERS. the want of knowledge 1n painters, is commonly 

We cannot but express thanks, even thus believed to have belonged to the punishment. 
early, for the promptitude and energy with The weight of the body was borne by a ledge 
- ‘ ‘oi : é .| which projected from the middle of the upright | 
which the Companion’s growing family of beam, and not by the hands and feet, which | 
readers are responding to the circular addressed | were probably found unequal to the strain.— | 
to them a few days ago. Already an unex-| The frailty of man’s frame comes at last to be 
pectedly large number of new subscribers, with its own defence ; but enough remained to ren- 


itd ts dice: nace: haee beens Srmeadsd to der pre-eminent the torture of the cross. The 
2 aatgphanphntbanar ey hh Torwardec’ TO | process of nailing was exquisite torment; and 
us. In some cases it seems to have been taken | yet worse for what followed than in the actual 


for granted that we can send the paper at the | infliction. 





The spikes rankled—the wounds 


rate of six copies, and a premium besides. |inflamed—fever was produced, and fever 
This is an error. The offer of the premium brought on an intolerable thirst; but the 


. , misery of miseries to the sufferer was, while 
supposes that with the name of each new sub-| racked with agony, to be fastened in a position 
scriber will be sent $1,00 for the same. We/which did not permit him even to writhe.— 
have had several requests for bound volumes | Every attempt to relieve the muscles, every 
with a new subscriber and $1,00 sent as pay- movement of anguish, only served to drag the 


Sere _*, | lacerated flesh ; and this torture, which must 
ment. We shall be glad to send bound vol-| have been aggravated the longer death delay- 
umes of the Companion on such terms, and ed, lasted on an average two or three days. 
will of all years prior to 1857, but cannot af- ¥ 
ford to do so for the 1857 bound volumes EVEN-TEMPERED. 
which are larger than the others, For this Doctor Hough, Bishop of Worcester, who 
send two new subscribers with $2, and eight was as remakrable for the evenness of his tem- 
postage stamps. Three postage stamps should | per as for many other qualities, having a good 
accompany any order for the large books offer-|4eal of company at his house, a gentleman 
nde ntiien tn, cemeatn present desired his lordship to show him a curi- 

P P < ous weather-glass, which the bishop had lately 


SEE ee purchased, and which cost him above thirty 
i guineas. The servant was accordingly desired 
LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. to bring it, who, in delivering it to the gentle- 


man, accidently let it fall, and broke it to 
pieces. The company were alla little derang- 
ed by the accident. 

* Be under no concern, my dear sir,’ said the 
bishop, smiling. ‘I think it is rather a lucky 
omen; we have hitherto had a dry season, and 
I hope we shall have some rain, for | protest J 
do not remember ever to have seen the glass so 
ow. 


Mount Vernon, N. H., Dec. 14, 1857. 

Dear Youth’s Companion.—You have been a 
welcome visitor with us the past year. En- 
closed you will find one dollar, for which 
please send us the Companion next year. We 
have tried to obtain suoscribers for this inte- 
resting paper, but as the times are so hard have 
not succeeded. We remain your true friends ’ - 
with much affection. M. C 
NARKOW ESCAPE. 





Wickford, Dec. 15, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed is one 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion for the 
year 1858. 1 think it very interesting, and 
have tried to get new subscribers. 
ours, 8. V. W. 

Industry, Dec. 15, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar for the Comp the ing 
year. 1 have taken your interesting little pa- 
ver for four years, and it is still a welcome 
visitor. I wish that { could send you some 





Mr. Moffat, the missionary, in his interesting 
work on South Africa, relates the following 
wonderful escape he had from a situation of 
imminent peril. 
“In one of my early journeys I had an es- 
cape from an African tiger and a serpent, most 
providentially. { had left the wagons, and 
| wandered to a distance among the coppices and 
| grassy openings, in quest of game. [had a 

small double-barrelled gun on my shoulder, 
| which was loaded with a ball and small shot; 
|an antelope passed, at which I fired, and slow- 
| ly followed the course it took. After advanc- 





| ing a short distance, | saw a tiger-cat staring 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


at me between the forked branches of a tree, 
behind which his long-spotted body was con- 
cealed, twisting and turning his tail just like a 
cat going to spring on it prey. This, I knew, 


was a critical moment, not having a shot of 


ball in my gun. {f moved about as if in search 
of something on the grass, taking care to re- 
treat at the same time. 


moved somewhat more quickly, but in my anx- 
iety to escape what was behind, I did not see 
what was before, until startled by treading on 
a large cobra de capello serpent, asleep on the 
grass. It instantly twirled its body round my 


leg, on which I had nothing but a thin pair of 


trowsers, when | Jeaped from the spot, dragging 
the venomous and enraged reptile after me, and 
while in the act of throwing itself into a posi- 
tion to bite, without turning round, I threw my 
piece over my shoulder and shot it. ‘Taking it 
by the tail, I brought it to my people at the 
wagons, who, on examining the bags of poison, 
asserted, that had the creature bitten me, I 
could never have reached the wagons. The 
serpent was six feet long.” 
Was not this a providential escape ? 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 
‘Oh mother, little Mary said, 
‘We learned to-day at school, 
1 little verse, the teacher said, 
It was the Golden Rule. 


‘It was a very pretty verse, 
So short and simple too,— 

Do unto others as ye would 
That they should do to you. 


‘ Why is it called the Golden Rule, 
Dear mother, will you say ? 

* My child we never shall do wrong, 
if we this rule obey. 


‘If Jittle children all would try 
And in their plays agree, 

Never be thoughtless or unkind, 
How happy they might be. 

‘Do you remember that you said 
To me, the other day, 

That all the children in the school— 
Loved little Mary Grey ? 

‘Oh yes, mamma, she is so kind, 
[ think [ never heard 

From Mary’s lips, at work or play, 
A harsh or angry word. 

‘ And often as we go to school, 
We some poor children meet 

With ragged clothes, and oftentimes 
No shoes upon their feet. 


‘She always stops and speaks to them, 
And sometimes gives them food ; 

And oh, mamma, to see them eat 
Would really do you good. 


‘She always says her lesson well, 
Is always good and kind ; 

A better little girl, I know, 
’T would puzzle you to find.’ 

* My child, the little rule you said, 
If you will but obey, 

Will make you gentle, and as kind 
As little Mary Grey. 

‘Those blessed words the Savior spake 
When he dwelt here below, 

So simple that each little child 
Their meaning well may know. 


‘ None are too young to do his will, 
The Being who in love 

Blessed little children when on earth, 
Still cares for them above.’ 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 
A merchant had a pet parrot, and previous 


to going to India, he asked Poll what present | 


he should bring her. ‘No present, said the 
parrot ; ‘ only when you see my brothers danc- 
ing on the greensward, tell them how I pine in 
this little prison.” ‘The merchant journeyed 
and delivered the message, and a parrot imme- 
diately fell dead from atree. The merchant 
returned and immediately told his parrot, who 
fell dead from his perch on hearing the news. 
With tears he picked up the body and cast it 
out, when to his surprise the parrot revived 
and fléw to a tree, singing, ‘ The Indian parrot 
taught me to die to be free. One day, O mas- 
ter, thou shalt so gain thy freedom.’ 


‘HE WANTS TO PRAY FIRST.’ 


A German colporteur near New York relates 
a pleasing incident, by which his little boy 
of twenty months taught a man of forty years 
to ask a blessing on his meal. One day the 
little boy’s uncle, who had lately come from 
Germany, called on us, and needing refresh- 


ment, the little boy sat down with him at the! 


table, and at once folded his little hands, look- 
ing steadily at his uncle to ask a blessing. He, 
however, commenced eating right away, but 
seeing the boy waiting, he asked him if he 
would not eat with him. The mother, who had 
been watching them, said, ‘ He wants io pray 
first.’ ‘I'nis reminded the uncle of his omission, 
and saying, ‘{ myself have not prayed, he 
craved a blessing, when the child immediately 
commenced eating.’ 


WHAT A SUBSCRIBER SAYS. 


to meet with a religious tract, he read it, and 
his tongue was loosed. He soon threw away 
his garas, and all other badges of superstition, 
|and became as was believed, a partaker of the 
| grace of God. Many a nominal, and even pro- 
| fessing Christian who is as dumb on religious 


| Nothing could open his mouth, til] happening; THE MASSACH 


f After getting, as I | subjects as if under a ‘ vow of silence,’ would | 
thought, a suitable distance to turn my back, I | find a tongue to speak if religion were really | 


|to touch and warm his heart. 


CHERUBIM AND SERAPHIM. 
‘Papa,’ said a liitle boy to his father, ‘ what 
is the meaning of the words Cherubim and 
Seraphim, which we meet with in the holy 
Scriptures?” ‘Cherubim,’ replied his father, 
|‘is a Hebrew word signifying knowledge; 
| Seraphim is another word of the same lan- 
guage, and signifies flame. Whence it is sup- 
posed that the Cherubims are angels who ex- 
cell in knowledge; and the Seraphims are an- 
gels who excel in loving God.’ ‘I hope then,’ 
sait the little boy, ‘when [ die I shall be a 
|Seraph; for 1 would rather love God than 
know all things,’ 
Love is the grace that lives and sings 
When faith and hope shall cease ; 
*Tis this shall strike our joyful strings 
In the sweet realms of bliss. 





} hima 
| MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 
| The muscular power of the human body is 
| wonderful. A Turkish porter will run quickly 
| carrying a weight of 600 lbs.; and a man of 
| Crotona is said to have lifted an ox weighing 
| upwards of 1000 Ibs. Haller mentions that he 
|saw aman, whose finger, being caught ina 
chain at the bottom of a mine, by keeping it 
|forcibly bent, supported by that means the 
| weight of his whole body, 150 lbs., till he was 
drawn up to the surface, a height of G00 feet! 
The most prodigious power of the muscles is 
| exhibited by fish. A whale moves through the 
dense medium of water with a swiftness that 
would enable him (that is, if continued) to swim 
|round the world in little more than fourteen 
|days; and a sword-fish has been known to 
| strike his weapons quite through the plank of 
|}a vessel. 
, 
CURIOUS MEANS OF PRESERVING 
LIFE. 


A woman’s life was curiously preserved by 
|her husband, in Staffordshire, lately, by the 
| process of transfusion. She lay at the point 
of death, when, as a last resource, a vein was 
opened in her arm, and one in the arm of her 
husband, and as the blood tlowed froin the lat- 
|ter it was transmitted by suitable apparatus 
into the vein of the wife, After seventeen 
ounces had been thus injected, the pulse be- 
| came perceptible, and the colorless lips redden- 
ed, the glassy eye brightened, and she thank- | 
fully said, ‘f am better.’ The case has pro- 
gressed very favorably, and the woman is re- 
covering. 


THE PEAFOWL AND THE ADDER. | 


| The peafowl is the natural enemy not only | 


of the adder, but of every kind of snake. Aj} 
| friend assures us, that some yeurs ago he wit- 
| nessed the following curious scene :— 

His attention was attracted one morning by 
the loud call of a peacock, which was followed 
by the immediate flight of its congeners to the 

|spot whence it proveeded. Upon arriving 
| there himself, the-birds were encircling an ad- 
der, and each striking it on the head in turns. 
| The reptile was coiled up, and apparently had 
| just died. The blows had just been given close 
to the little orifice in the neck (the ear,) which 
was very much lacerated —.Votes and Queries. | 


ANECDOTES OF MARTYRS. 
George Wishart cried out at the stake, ‘ For 
the sake of the true Gospel, given me by the 


grace of God, I suffer this day with a glad | 


heart. Behold, and consider my visage—ye 
shall not see me change color—1 fear not this 
fire.’ 

Lawrence Saunders, who suffered martyrdom 
during the reign of Queen Mary, kissed the 
stake to which he was bound, exclaiming, 
‘Welcome the cross of Christ! welcome lite 
| everlasting.’ 


| In China, when a inan commits suicide they 
|immediately hang whoever, by offending or 
| thwarting him, has been the cause of the rash 

deed, and give the goods of the offender to the 

family of the suidcide ; so that many gentlemen 

of failing health and slender means, manage to 
| getinsulted by a rich man, hang themselves, 
}and have the pleasing assurance that their 
| families will be provided for. 


| Recently a man died at atavernin Essex 
|county, Mass., that he had long frequented, 
neglecting his family. ‘The tavern-keeper sent 
the wife word that he was dead, and inquired 
iher will. She replied: ‘In life he was with 
you—he gave you his money, and drank your 
liquor, which undoubtedly caused his death; | 
now leave him with you to bury.’ 


| . 

| Avery learned man has said: ‘The three 
|hardest words to pronounce in the English 
language are, J was mistaken, and when Fred- 
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SETTS 58. &. S0CIEy 
| HAS just added to its list of more than a thousand 
| ferent publications, several new and very di. 
books. Among these are the following :— hileg 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Be 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of * Helen Mortis’ a 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do u *, 
ke ae ber Communicants, on the Chaat 
Valk. pp-, illustrated with five beauti 
gravings. Price 50 cents. + Deoutital watts 
This is an intensely interesting book, which 
everybody 
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| should read. 
| WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Tri: h bristia 
| Principles. With fine ori, ‘inal illustes -—* 
\ ustra 
40 cents. > . re bp 
WILLIS HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well k, 
bellished with three new engravings. This ine boa 
all the boys and indeed the girls woo. 150 Ppp. eae 
EMS FORK SABBATH SUHUULS. By Rey. 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ The awe 
| Sinner,’ and several otner books of the Sreiecy, 
| chapters, 250 pp. 33 cents. “e 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLA u 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 10s pp. $8 ocean x 
| HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, dj 
| HO} NES ¥, divided 
| li chapters, with two orginal ny 
| 25cents. 4 a MS 
{PHE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By th rv 
| e e 
| *£ldest Daughter,’ * Beacons aud Beckoningiitt 
| er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Lilustrated with three very 
engravings. 122 pp.—lU chapters. 23 cents, 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. Ali who lo houn 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. a 
| TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. 
| crap Book. For Charlotte and Eijlen, Peet 
sae are just as good for any other children, 
2o cents. 


| ZEN MILE si 
14d pp. 





c 
HE FAULT? or, a word to Chrig 
16 cents, . tian 


MOSE) 5 iENT, T: 
| SES H oe > Treasures, 
nck No. ernhill, Boston, 


7Z pp. 


nis 
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AYER’S CHERRY PEC TORAL 
AS long been manufactured by a practical ¢ 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with ig 
able accuracy and care, It is sealed and protect, an 
law from counterfeits, and consequently can be relied bd 
as gelluiue, Without adulteration, It :upplies the ry bs: 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of all pe 
monary complaints ; tur coughs, culds, hoarseness as = 
croup, Whovuping-cough, bronchitis, juciplent pho 
tion, and for the reler o1 Colsumptlive patients my & 
Vauced sluges of Lhe disease. As tune makes these bee 
wider and vetter know UL, this medicine has gradualh be- 
come the best retiauce of the aftlicted, from the lo on 
of the American peasant to the palaces of Luropean | 
Phroughout this entire country, iu every state and 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains Cunnay 
PectowaL is kuown as the best of all remedies for di 
es of the throat and lungs. In inany foreign countries it 
| 8 extensively used by their most intelligent physicians — 
If there is any dependence on what wen of every station 
own 


certify it has done for them; if we can trust o 
senses when we see the dangerous atlections of the 
yield to it: if we can depeud on the assurance of int 
gent physicians, whose business is to know 3 in short, if 
there 1s any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefuta- 
bly proven that this medicine dues cure the class of dis. 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remedies 
known to mankind, Nothing but its intrinsic virt 
and the unmistakable benetit conferred on thousands of 
sulferers, could originate aud maintain the reputation it 
emoys. While wany inferior remedies have been thru 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benetits C 
the altlicted they cau never forget, aud produced cures 
too humerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 

os sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 


PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 
SHWAYGHYzEN, Burmah, March 6, 1856, 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand for 
the Pain Killer that 1 write you to send me as soon ag 
possible, in addition to what 1 have hitherto ordered, 4 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and a bill for 
the same, that l may give you anorder on the Treasury of 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Haas, 
HeytTHapa, Burmah, March 17, 1856 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sorry 
say the last box of Pain Kier sent me has not yet come 
tohand. ‘The expense of getting the medicine ‘is some 
thing, ** these hard times,’? but the want of it is of far 
more importance, * * * Send me as soon as possible, 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 1 enclow 
an order oa the Treasurer of the Missionary Union for the 
amount. Kev. B. E. Tuomas. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
m—ly 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
A NUMBER OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 

I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak 

ing from 
$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and d 
the public a great favor by introducing my really exeeb 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send far 

| my catalogue with terms to Agents which 1 will send 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 

| H. DAYTON, Publisher, 

rng No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. ¥. 
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A NEW QUESTION SOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 


} 


| For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 
AND 
| BIBLE CLASSES. 

An entirely new and most valuable work, just iesued 
| the American 8. 8. Union. 
| 
22—tf 
| NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
| \ JM. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boste® 
{ thankful for the patronage of the last TWELYB 
| YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and i» 
| proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers eve] 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, 


| 
| 


One of our subscribers, in remitting thé price | erick the Great wrote his letter to the Senate, | at Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms 


of his subscription to ‘The Examiner,’ says,— 
‘Lam convinced that hundreds upon hundreds 
of your subscribers are withholding payment 
just because every one is crying out “hard 
times, hard times,” and when they have the 
money in their pockets, and could just as well 
pay atone time as at another. Small drops 
make the ocean. 
it is hard times. Let not the panic cry of dis- | 
tress cause any one to withhold the trifling | 
sum needed to pay a yearly subscription, from | 
those whose toiling brain and busy hand have | 





ministered so much to our spiritual and intel-| he answered 
lectual growth and enjoyment’—WN. Y. Ex- = -_ 2 


aminer. 


SILENCE. 


Help the editors, we say, if| 8™ 


+ 


/+I have just lost a great battle, and it was en- 


tirely my own fault,” Goldsmith says, ‘ This 
| confession displayed more greatness than all 
| his victories.’ 


A moderator of a southern presbytery asked 
a colored candidate for licensure, * What is 
ce ?” 
‘Grace,’ he replied—‘ grace ; that is what I 
call something for nolhing.’ 

When Henry Prince of Wales was asked, 


‘why he did not swear at play, as others did? 
‘that he knew no game worthy of 


‘Mr. C——, if you'll get my pants done by 
Saturday night, I shall be forever indebted to 


Rev. Dr. Cary found a man in Calcutta, who | you.’ 


had not spoken a loud word for four years, 


‘If that’s your intention they’l] not be done, 


having been under a vow of perpetual silence. | sure,’ said the tailor. 


Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 
| WITH 

| JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 

| = greater variety than caa be found anywhere else 
{ % 


| —, 


ee 
| YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No S¢# 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRiog $1 4 YEAR. SIX COPS FoR $5, PAYMENT IN AI 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES 1 and $1,295. 
W. Hyde & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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